THE CONFRATERNITIES OF BYZANTIUM 





by PEREGRINE HORDEN 


Ç HE medieval drive to association’. That phrase comes 
from a monograph by Susan Reynolds. It is to be found 
in a chapter on guilds and confraternities. And it is 

representative of the quasi-biological vocabulary to which his- 
torians of those institutions seem especially prone.' How appro- 
priate is this talk of drives? What, in this context, is the force of 
‘medieval? My ultimate purpose is to address those questions 
from a Byzantine perspective; to ask in effect whether evidence of 
confraternities from the eastern Roman empire between approxi- 
mately 400 and the Ottoman conquest will sustain talk of a Byzan- 
tine ‘drive to association’. The enquiry is, however, worth a pre- 
liminary approach on a broader front. This is partly because the 
historiography of European confraternities shapes the questions 
that must be put to the Byzantine sources. It is also because, 
unusually, a Byzantine perspective may illuminate problems arising 
from the western material. Finally it is because the comparative 
history of confraternities may, by implication, have a modest con- 
tribution to make to the larger question of the differences between 
eastern and western Christianity. Much energy has been expended 
on accounting for the ‘parting of the ways’ — less, perhaps, on 
measuring the distance between them.? 

I begin, then, with Europe, particularly with later medieval 
Europe. For it was, of course, during the later Middle Ages that 
large, highly formal confraternities proliferated in the West — to 
the point where there would have been around a hundred in any 


! Reynolds, Kingdoms and Communities in Western Europe 900-1300 (Oxford 
1984) cap 3 (to which I am generally indebted) at p. 77. Cf John Bossy, Christ- 
ianity in the West 1400-1700 (Oxford 1985) p. 58; Denys Hay, The Church in 
Italy in the Fifteenth Century.(Cambridge 1977) p. 66. 

2 Cf Peter Brown, ‘Eastern and Western Christendom in Late Antiquity: A Parting 
of the Ways’, SCH 13 (1976) pp. 1-24. 
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major city, and where aggregate membership could have re- 
presented as much as a fifth of the total population.* It may be 
tempting to imagine that only the expression of some obscure but 
powerful instinct — a drive to association — could lie behind such 
an apparently unique phenomenon. The strength of the temptation 
is, moreover, likely to reflect the difficulty of arriving at an alter- 
native general analysis. Most attempts to explain the efflorescence 
of confraternities are of the functionalist variety. Some of them 
come close to circularity of argument. They assert that con- 
fraternities satished many important lay needs — ascetic, convivial, 
political and so on.* But often the only substantial evidence of those 
needs is that of the confraternities themselves. Other functional 
explanations at least avoid merely inferring cause from effect. Yet 
they lack chronological specificity. They do not tell us why these 
particular needs were met at this particular time. 

Confraternities were, for instance, ‘of course an artificial kin 
group’: they embodied the tradition of kinship and compensated 
for its supposed decline.’ The difficulty with explanation in these 
terms is that we can say remarkably little about the strength of 
kinship in any given period of the Middle Ages. Bonds of kinship 
are always dissolving whenever historians catch sight of them, be 
it in the ninth century or the fifteenth.” Confraternities have also 
been thought to reflect a variety of other social changes: a rising 
age at first marriage, the weakening of parish loyalties, scarcity of 
resources. Yet, again, none of these phenomena can be assigned 


3 Cf in this volume John Henderson, ‘Confraternities and the Church in Late- 
Medieval Florence’, of which he kindly sent me a typescript; Susan Brigden, 
‘Religion and Social Obligation in Early Sixteenth-Century London’, PP 103 
(1984) p. 94; Linda Martz, Poverty and Welfare in Hapsburg Spain: The Example 
of Toledo (Cambridge 1983) p. 159; Bossy, Christianity, p. 58. 

* Gabriel Le Bras, ‘Les confréries chrétiennes: problémes et propositions’, RHDFE 
(1940-41) pp. 310-63 remains the best brief survey. 

5 Quotation from Bossy, ‘The Counter-Reformation and the People of Catholic 
Europe’, PP 47 (1970) p. 58, who is rightly cautious of its implications. Cf Le 
Bras p. 310. 

ée Cf Bossy, ‘Counter-Reformation’, p. 55; Jack Goody, The Development of 
Marriage and the Family in Europe (Cambridge 1983). 

7 Cf Jean Devisse, Hincmar Archevêque de Reims 845-882 (Geneva 1976) 2 p. 878 
n 361. 
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with any precision to the right period.® Another type of expla- 
nation, and a final example, is provided by the historical anthro- 
pologist. We are told that confraternities created a ‘ritual space’ 
wherein escape from the pressures of living in an ‘agonistic’ society 
could be symbolically enacted. This account, ultimately perhaps 
reducible to a truism about peace and order in the midst of chaos, 
is specifically intended to apply to the confraternities of fifteenth- 
century Florence. But with minimal adjustment it could surely be 
applied to other institutions of different types, and from different 
places and periods.” Until we can show that later medieval society 
was peculiarly agonistic, and its confraternities peculiarly restful, 
we shall not have advanced very far. The solution may not, in any 
case, lie with an improved chronology. As Natalie Zemon Davis 
has written, ‘it seems implausible to explain the confraternity... by 
the special events of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries’; its 
history ‘might better be related... to the more slowly changing 
features of life that influence people’s sense of community’.'® It is 
easier to applaud such an agenda than to comply with it. To do so 
would involve abandoning the functionalist stance and developing 
something more elusive: a sense of context. There are, I suggest, 
two ways forward. 

The first I can no more than hint at. It involves viewing later 
medieval confraternities in their contemporary setting, not as sub- 
stitutes for, but rather as complements to, numerous other forms 
of association — trade guilds in particular, sects, youth groups, 
networks of kinship and the like. A satisfactory integration of so 
many areas of enquiry will not easily be achieved. The evidence is 
seldom sufficient. Worse, our abiding image of the Middle Ages 
may hinder the proper interpretation of what evidence there is. We 
knew that the significant bonds of society in that ‘world we have 


* Bossy, “Holiness and Society’, PP 75 (1977) pp. 120-6, discussing The Pursuit 
of Holiness in Late Mediaeval and Renaissance Religion, ed Charles Trinkhaus 
and Heiko A. Oberman (Leiden 1974). Cf R.M. Smith, ‘The Peoples of Tuscany 
and their Families in the Fifteenth Century: Medieval or Mediterranean?’, Journal 
of Family History (1981) pp. 107-16 on marriage age. On parishes compare 
Henderson, ‘Confraternities’; Brigden pp. 94-6. 

°” Ronald F.E. Weissman, Ritual Brotherhood in Renaissance Florence (New York 
and London 1982). Cf Barbara H. Rosenwein, Rhinoceros Bound: Cluny in the 
Tenth Century (Philadelphia 1982), using a similar model. 

'0 The Pursuit of Holiness pp. 315, 318. 
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lost? were not only the ‘vertical’ ones created by king, lord and 
paterfamilias.'' Yet such a conspectus of medieval ‘horizontals’ as 
Kingdoms and Communities was none the less a major desideratum. 
It reminded us of how much we knew but had never put together. 
Still more tellingly, it showed us that horizontal ties were probably 
as significant in the period before 1300 as during the later Middle 
Ages. 

The second way forward that I propose derives from that 
assertion of essential continuity across the supposedly trans- 
formative twelfth century. It involves asking whether the ‘medieval 
drive to association’ was genuinely medieval. Historians acknowl- 
edge that confraternities were ‘un fenomeno commune a tutta la 
cristianita’.'? They then, however, tend to proceed as if evidence 
from much before 1200 belonged merely to the prehistory of the 
subject. It is time that the imbalance was redressed.'? Broadening 
the scope of confraternity history in this way does not simply 
replace a functional explanation with a genetic one. Rather, a 
necessary chronological dimension is added to the context within 
which the later medieval proliferation of confraternities may eventu- 
ally become intelligible. Giving due weight to the early Middle 
Ages does not commit us to the belief that confraternities remained 
unchanged throughout. (The rise of the mendicants, for example, 
and perhaps also the consolidation of the doctrine of purgatory, 
may have decisively altered the character of confraternal 
devotion.)'* But the perspective of the longue durée does alert 
us to the possibility that the similarities between early and later 
associations are at least as noteworthy as the differences — and that 
the later developed out of the early ones in a less dramatic way 
than some have thought. 

There may for instance have been a sustained period of growth 
in the early period just as in the later one: growth in the number, 
distribution and sophistication of confraternities. The crucial phase 
would, on this account, have been the century or so preceding the 


'! Pace Peter Laslett, The World We Have Lost — Further Explored (London 1983) 
» Fy 10. 
'2 Gilles Gerard Meersseman, Ordo Fraternitatis, 3 vols (Rome 1977) 1 p. ix. 

'3 I have not seen Meersseman, ‘Per la storiografia delle confraternite laicali nell’alto 
medioevo’, Storiografia e Storia, Studi... Theserder (Rome 1974) 1 pp. 39-62. 
14 Weissman cap 2; Jacques Le Goff, The Birth of Purgatory, ET (London 1984) 

pp. 326-8. 
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Gregorian Reform.'> It could, however, be wrong to place too 
much emphasis on periods of expansion. The small cluster of tenth 
or eleventh-century Italian confraternity statutes that have come 
down to us may hint at a development both earlier than we think 
and more precocious than we can know.!® Nothing about these 
texts implies the rarity or novelty of the institutions they describe. 
The hardly larger collection of statutes from tenth and eleventh- 
century England is a still more eloquent testimony to a vigorous 
and highly diversified Anglo-Saxon ‘drive to association’.'” It is 
surely safer to conclude that Anglo-Saxon society was ‘rich in 
gilds’'®* than to suppose the few we know about to have been 
merely an isolated anticipation of an essentially later medieval state 
of affairs. 

Evidence of trading or artisan associations might be interpreted 
in the same light. The guild of (possibly) Frisian traders recorded 
in runic inscriptions from early eleventh-century Sigtuna is not 
‘quite evidently witness... to a new age’.'? We now have a greater 
sense of certain similarities in commercial organization between the 
late antique Mediterranean and the Dark Age North. It may there- 
fore be possible to reopen the old question of how much early 
medieval associations inherited from the classical world.2° Of 
course between the merchants of Sigtuna and the last known late 
antique ‘professional’ corporations in the West — for example the 
Neapolitan saponarii with whom Gregory the Great concerned 
himself - there stretch centuries for which little evidence survives.?! 
Were merchants and artisans therefore unassociative during that 
period? The problematic magistri commacini, a builders’ federation 


15 R.I. Moore, ‘Family, Community and Cult on the Eve of the Gregorian Reform’, 
TRHS 30 (1980) pp. 56-7; Robert Fossier, Enfance de l’ Europe Xe-XIle siècles, 
2 vols (Paris 1982) 1 pp. 361-2. 

'6 Meersseman, Ordo Fraternitatis, 1 pp. 55-65, 95-9. 

'7 Benjamin Thorpe, Diplomatarium Anglicum Aevi Saxonici (London 1865) pp. 
605-17. 

'§ Frank Barlow, The English Church 1000-1066, 2 ed (London 1979) p. 249. See 
also pp. 196-8. 

'? Richard Hodges, Dark Age Economics (London 1982) pp. 89, 193. Cf Edward 
James, The Origins of France (London 1982) p. 71. 

20 C.R. Whittaker, ‘Late Roman Trade and Traders’, Trade in the Ancient Economy, 
ed Peter Garnsey et al. (London 1983) pp. 163-80. 

21 MGH Epistolarum vol 2 pp. 118-19. L. Cracco Ruggini, ‘Le associazioni pro- 
fessionali nel mondo romano-bizantino’, SSSpoleto 18 (1970) pp. 192, 222-4. Cf 
Fossier 1 p. 538. 
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of Lombard Italy, suggest otherwise, if only for the highly Roman- 
ized Mediterranean. ?? 

The search for such continuities has a greater bearing on the 
history of the early medieval confraternity than might be imagined. 
For the emphatic lesson of the early sources, ‘if one removes the 
economic spectacles of modern preoccupations, is that economic 
motives and interests were much less important to fraternities and 
guilds than historians have generally supposed’.?> Guilds of artisans 
or tradesmen might be predominantly devotional and charitable in 
character; members of the most pious confraternity might have 
many secular interests in common. The early medieval evidence 
seldom tells us what the occupations of confraternity members 
were.** Nor does it describe the full range of any given association’s 
purposes. No clear distinction can be drawn between ‘professional’ 
and devotional groups — and neither should be neglected by the 
religious historian. It is best to envisage a spectrum of possibilities: 
the soberly devotional association at one extreme, the wholly secu- 
lar trade or craft guild at the other, and a large, undivided central 
portion where religious, economic and convivial functions are vari- 
ously but inextricably mixed. 

We can then make some sense of the few texts available from 
the ninth century and before. Some associations are relatively 
articulate. The collectae castigated for excessive drinking by Arch- 
bishop Hincmar in the ninth century sound like the very model of 
a later medieval association. Apart from gathering for a glass of 
wine, they were to come together ‘in omni obsequio religionis... 
videlicet in oblatione, in luminaribus, in oblationibus mutuis, in 
exsequiis defunctorum, in eleemosynis, et caeteris pietatis 
officiis’.? Of the corporate piety of other Carolingian groups 
(some perhaps consisting of merchants) we hear nothing.” We 
should not, however, assume that they had none. More partic- 
ularly, we should not assume that immoderate conviviality was 
always a legacy of some pre-Christian cult. Assuredly certain pagan 


22 M. Salmi, ‘Magistri Comacini o Commacini’, SSSpoleto 18 (1970) pp. 409-24. 

23 Reynolds pp. 72-3. 

24 The Paris MS BN Latin 9430 is exceptional. Cf Meersseman 1 pp. 99-108. 

25 Capitula Presbyteris Data cap 16, PL 125 cols 777-8. Devisse, Hincmar 2 
pp. 877-8. . 

26 References in Reynolds pp. 67-8. I here omit discussion of monasti¢ con- 
fraternities of prayer. 
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ritual feasts of the newly-converted peoples of north-western 
Europe had to be transformed beyond recognition or suppressed. *” 
But it would be odd if there were no antecedent tradition of 
conviviality and corporate worship within the Christian con- 
gregations into which the least objectionable of those feasts could 
be incorporated. We know far too little about the internal workings 
of pre-Constantinian communities to trace the origins of such 
confraternal worship. The long history of common meals, feasts 
at martyrs’ tombs and collective devotions might none the less be 
thought to have had some influence on the subsequent development 
of confraternities. There could still be a sense in which the early 
Church ‘apparut... comme une fédération de confréries’.?8 If that 
were so it would, moreover, naturally be worth asking whether a 
comparable federation can be discerned in the immediately suc- 
ceeding period. 

And so to Byzantium. The approach there should be that 
enforced by the western sources. An ample sense of context is 
needed; enough to give weight to the early Middle Ages, and to 
the number of confraternities it may have witnessed. The model 
of a spectrum of possibilities can be carried over and refined. It is 
a way of reminding ourselves that the purely ‘professional’ and the 
purely devotional association are hardly more than Weberian ideal 
types; that some mixture of secular and religious purposes is charac- 
teristic of the majority of guilds and confraternities. It can also be 
a way of conceptualizing the shifting relation between highly formal 
associations (such as those of later medieval Europe) and much 
looser, more nearly spontaneous groupings (of the type that may 
now seem to have been virtually inevitable throughout the Middle 
Ages). 

That is the required approach. The evidence to satisfy it is 
not so easily found. Byzantium presents the historian of western 
confraternities with two paradoxes. First, the earlier evidence is 
the more plentiful. There is no obvious later medieval proliferation 


27 E.g. Bede HE i 30; Gregory of Tours, Liber in gloria confessorum, cap 2, MGH 
SRM 1 pp. 749-50. Cf Alcuin, Ep 290, MGH Epp Karolini Aevi 2 p. 448. 

28 Le Bras p. 312. W.H.C. Frend, Martyrdom and Persecution in the Early Church 
(Oxford 1965) pp. 325-6; Ramsay MacMullen, Christianizing the Roman Empire 
(New Haven and London 1984) pp. 90, 104-5; Wayne A. Meeks, The First 
Urban Christians (New Haven and London 1983) caps 5-6; Peter Brown, The 
Cult of the Saints (London 1981) pp. 26-30. 
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to be accounted for. Second, the social history which ought to 
provide the necessary context for the continuities and developments 
that we may uncover is almost wholly lacking. As with the West, 
part of the problem is an insidious governing image. In a recent 
survey, for example, Alexander Kazhdan presents homo byzan- 
tinus, an isolated individual whose attention is monopolized by 
imperial autocracy.*? Homo byzantinus is, of course, only another 
ideal type. Yet the notion that Byzantine society was articulated 
primarily in a ‘vertical’ direction is one of which we rid ourselves 
with difficulty. Evidence has after all adhered best to those who 
exercised authority. One traverses Byzantine society downwards 
from the top.” No more than a few pioneers have managed to 
make the refractory texts yield worthwhile conclusions about the 
strength and character of ‘horizontal’ ties like those of natural and 
ritual kinship. The everyday religion of the laity remains com- 
parably obscure; it can only be glimpsed indirectly through the 
media of sermon, icon and saint’s life.>! 

With the obvious exception of monasticism, voluntary religious 
associations in Byzantium have thus been neglected. In 1975 two 
editors could still find the important question about confraternities 
novel enough to be worth stating quite simply: ‘did Byzantium 
stand wholly outside the orbit of events which were transforming 
the religious life of the laity in the cities of its Catholic neighbour 
Italy??? The relatively well-documented history of Byzantine craft 
guilds might have formed part of the answer to that question. Yet 
guilds, like circus factions and other such ‘horizontal’ associations, 
have usually been examined only for their ‘vertical’ significance: 


29 (With Giles Constable) People and Power in Byzantium (Washington 1982). 

°° Evelyne Patlagean, Pauvreté économique et pauvreté sociale à Byzance, 4e-7e 
siècles (Paris 1977) shows what can be achieved. Contrast the evidential — and 
analytical — impoverishment of P.A. Yannopoulos, La société profane dans Pem- 
pire byzantin des VIle, VIIle, et IXe siècles (Louvain 1975) and A.P. Kazhdan 
and Ann Wharton Epstein, Change in Byzantine Culture in the Eleventh and 
Twelfth Centuries (Berkeley and Los Angeles 1985). 

>! Cf Paclagean’s collected papers, Structures sociales, famille, chrétienté a Byzance, 
1Ve-Xle siècle (London 1981); The Byzantine Saint, Studies supplementary to 
Sobornost 5, ed Sergei Hackel (1981); Peter Brown, ‘A Dark Age Crisis: Aspects 
of the Iconoclastic Controversy’, EHR 88 (1973) pp. 1-34, a rare perspective on 
local religion. 

32 J, Nesbitt and J. Wiita, ‘A Confraternity of the Comnenian Era’, BZ 68 (1975) 


pp. 360-84 at p. 361. 
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their relations with the state, their disruptive potential.°> The insist- 
ence of a few western historians is even more timely in the field 
of Byzantine economic history: ‘La corporation est aussi une associ- 
ation religieuse. On a trop longtemps considéré la chapelle, les 
messes et les processions comme des à-côtés secondaires de la vie 
des arts’.** To establish the chronological extent and possible scale 
of guild activity in Byzantium would be to bring to light a principal 
aspect of confraternal religion. I shall therefore consider craft 
associations first. 

‘God be praised that I have overcome the task of describing 
the guilds and confraternities of Constantinople’. So wrote the 
seventeenth-century traveller Evliya Celebi, having recounted in 
lavish detail the thousand and one guilds of Ottoman Istanbul, 
their numbers, their patrons, the symbols they carried in 
procession. Among these associations our sympathies surely extend 
most readily to the fraternity of ‘dung-searchers’, whose mel- 
ancholy but rewarding privilege it was to carry dung from the 
city’s streets to the seashore, there to sift it for coins and jewels.°° 
We do not know whether there were any Christians in this frater- 
nity. But we do hear of both Christian guilds and at least one guild 
of mixed Muslim and Christian membership in early Ottoman 
times.°° We also know enough about general continuities between 
Byzantine and Ottoman economies to warrant extrapolating back 
from Celebi’s depiction and linking it with possible evidence of 
guild activity in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries.>” That 
evidence implies some degree of continuity with the period before 
the Latin conquest. It indirectly puts us in touch with the major 
sources for the earlier history of Byzantine guilds;?* and these in 


3 Cf Alan Cameron, Circus Factions (Oxford 1976); Speros Vryonis Jr, ‘Byzantine 
Demokratia and the Guilds in the Eleventh Century’, DOP 17 (1963) pp. 289- 
314 with bibliography p. 293 n 13. See however Patlagean, Pauvreté pp. 228-9. 

4 Jacques Heers, L’Occident aux XIVe et XVe siècles (Paris 1963) p. 308. 

35 Seyabatname pt 2 cap 80. Standard ed by Neib Asim (Istanbul 1896-1900). I 
have used the translation by J. von Hammer, Narrative of Travels in Europe, 
Asia and Africa (London 1834-48) vol 1 pt 2 pp. 104 seq, at pp. 250, 106. 

36 Vryonis, ‘The Panegyris of the Byzantine Saint’, The Byzantine Saint, pp. 196- 
226 at p. 220; Vryonis, ‘Byzantium and Islam’, East European Quarterly, 2 
(1968) pp. 236-7. 

37 N. Oikonomidés, Hommes d’affaires grecs et latins à Constantinople (Paris 1979) 
pp. 108-14. 

38 For all which see Vryonis, ‘Demokratia’. 
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their turn find a starting point in antiquity. Celebi’s testimony thus 
takes its place as perhaps the richest — if also the most fanciful — 
in a sequence of texts distributed over the whole of Byzantine 
history, showing at the very least that the guilds never died out 
for long. 

From Celebi, too, we gain our most extensive portrait of Byzan- 
tine guilds as primarily sociable and ceremonial associations. The 
details of the portrait conform to what the much older evidence of 
the pagan guilds or collegia reveals. The collegia, indeed, answer 
exactly to the model of a spectrum already proposed. Cult associ- 
ations at one extreme shade imperceptibly into groups who habitu- 
ally celebrate together in a temple; the function of providing burial 
for members can be found at any point on the spectrum between 
the sacred and the secular; family cults develop gradually into cult 
associations; conversely, at the ‘economic’ end of the spectrum, 
craft associations may include members not of the same craft out 
of neighbourliness. At no point on the spectrum is there a clear 
division between different types: virtually every collegium is 
devotional and convivial in tone.*? Ancient historians have been at 
pains to stress this general feature as if it demonstrated a radical 
difference between ancient and medieval European guilds — 
wrongly, unless the latter are seen through the ‘economic spectacles 
of modern preoccupations’.*° Some historians have even envisaged 
a discontinuity between classical and early Byzantine associations. 
For this they have blamed the ‘dirigiste’ government of the fourth 
to sixth centuries that regulated guilds too closely and engendered 
among them an emphasis on the pursuit of economic and political 
advantage that had not previously been apparent.*! The extent of 
the discontinuity can, however, be exaggerated. It is not clear that 
all guilds were transformed into single-minded pressure groups. 


3° The most useful modern works are Ramsay MacMullen, Roman Social Relations 
(New Haven and London 1974) pp. 68-83, and Paganism in the Roman Empire 
(New Haven and London 1981) pp. 12, 36-9; Meeks, First Urban Christians, 
pp. 31-2. On burial clubs see Keith Hopkins, Death and Renewal (Cambridge 
1983) cap 4 pt 3. 

4° Cf M.I. Finley, The Ancient Economy (London 1973) p. 138. 

“1 Cf J.H.W.G. Liebeschuetz, Antioch: City and Imperial Administration in the 
Later Roman Empire (Oxford 1972) pp. 219-24, with bibliography on mon- 
opolistic and restrictive practices p. 222; Ruggini pp. 146-93; Patlagean, Pauvreté 


pP. 175. 
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There is no warrant for assuming that they shed their convivial 
and neighbourly aspects or their functions as burial clubs.*? And 
despite the view of most historians that recruitment to the guilds 
was compulsory for urban craftsmen in the early Byzantine 
period,** the major pieces of evidence are susceptible of alternative 
interpretation.** The guilds probably remained essentially vol- 
untary associations; and they were still such, it seems, in the tenth 
century when we again catch sight of them.*° They had by then 
acquired patron saints; they took part in religious processions; 
at the panegyreis of the saints (religious festivals that, despite 
ecclesiastical umbrage, inevitably doubled as fairs) they had a festive 
and devotional role to play.*¢ 

Of the guilds’ charitable activity less can be said. Some glimpses 
of it do, however, emerge in the evidence of the various groups 
that ought to be considered alongside them. Take for instance the 
argyropratai — financiers rather than mere silversmiths. Predictably, 
financiers could amass considerable wealth and power. Many citi- 
zens of Constantinople, and presumably elsewhere, became sub- 
stantially indebted to them.*’ So it is perhaps appropriate that we 
should find in Antioch a financier turning to the ascetic life and to 
good works, and joining a manifestly pious confraternity whose 
other members were of the same lucrative calling.*® Here we see 
something like a guild within a guild — for which a western analogy 


*2 For the urban geography of crafts compare MacMullen, Roman Social Relations 
pp. 71-2 on antiquity with Vryonis, ‘Demokratia’ pp. 298-9 on Constantinople 
c.1000. For Byzantine burial clubs see Patlagean, Pauvreté pp. 70, 158. 

3 Cf A.H.M. Jones, The Later Roman Empire 3 vols (Oxford 1964) 2 p. 858; 
Liebeschuetz pp. 219, 221. 

44 Patlagean, Pauvreté pp. 169, 173-4 (compare Liebeschuetz p. 223); 
W.H. Buckler, ‘Labour Disputes in the Province of Asia’, Anatolian Studies 
presented to Sir W.M. Ramsay (Manchester 1923) pp. 36 seq. 

45 Kazhdan and Epstein pp. 39 seq; Michael Angold, The Byzantine Empire 1025- 
1204, cap 4; Yannopoulos pp. 161-73 for the seventh to ninth centuries. I gloss 
over here the question of ‘the disappearance and revival of cities’ in the latter 
period: see Cyril Mango, Byzantium (London 1980) cap 3. For a different 
perspective, which makes the proposed continuity of guild life more intelligible, 
see Hugh Kennedy, ‘From Polis to Madina: Urban Change in Late Antique and 
Early Islamic Syria’, PP 106 (1985) pp. 3-27. 

*6 Vryonis, ‘Demokratia’ p. 302, ‘Panegyris’ pp. 213, 220-3. 

*7 Jones 2 pp. 863-4; Vryonis, ‘Demokratia’ pp. 294-5. 

48 ‘T orfévre Andronicus et Athanasie son épouse’, Vie et récits de Pabbé Daniel le 
Scétiote, ed L. Clugnet, Revue de Orient Chrétien 5 (1900) pp. 371 seq. 
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is provided by the specifically devotional craft confraternities for- 
med by members of the major guilds in, for example, Renaissance 
Florence.*? The trade association was not just a model for voluntary 
religious groups. The sociability promoted among members of the 
same profession could directly spawn new, more emphatically 
devotional, forms of concerted lay activity. 

Early Byzantine sources indicate further ways in which pro- 
fessional associations could give rise to charitable groups. Guilds 
were subject to munera, compulsory obligations of various kinds.*° 
Some of these were of a distinctly charitable nature, reflecting a 
wider imperial interest in the needs of the deserving. Shopkeepers 
in the capital, for example, sustained the scheme that provided free 
funerals for the entire population; they provided the corps of 
functionaries known as dekanoi.°' Those in Antioch had to provide 
monthly assistance to beggars.°? Against this background we may 
begin to interpret the activities of that perplexing band, the para- 
balani of early fifth-century Alexandria, who have sometimes been 
interpreted as forming a confraternity. All we know about them is 
derived from two passages in the Theodosian Code.5? ‘Parabalanin 
[sic], qui ad curanda debilium aegra corpora deputantur’, had 
perhaps been behaving too much like the Jjanissaries of the 
patriarch.°* Their numbers were thereafter limited and they were 
to be drawn from the humbler guildsmen who ‘pro consuetudine 
curandi gerunt experientiam’ — which had, presumably, been lack- 
ing in the past. Much philological and historical energy has been 
expended on these people.°> They have been taken as repre- 
sentatives of an inferior grade of the medical profession (otherwise 
unattested) or a minor order in the Church (which makes no 
allowance for the connection with guilds); as ambulance-men who 
brought lepers to hospital or as a group who bathed the poor. An 
agnostic stance may be wisest. Certainly it is important to resist 


1 Cf Weissman pp. 63-5. 

50 Jones 2 pp. 858-9. 

5' Patlagean, Pauvreté p. 173. 

52 Libanius, Oratio xlvi 21. 

53 XVI ii 42, 43. 

** DACL sv ‘Parabalani’ (H. Leclercq) col 1575. 

5 W. Schubart, ‘Parabalani’, Journal of Egyptian Archaeology 38 (1952) pp. 97- 
101 with bibliography; Owsei Temkin, ‘Byzantine Medicine: Tradition and 
Empiricism’ DOP 16 (1962) p. 112. 
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the tendency of historians always to relate charitable activity to 
doctors and hospitals. Byzantine philanthropy was not nearly so 
centralized, even when managed by a patriarch.°® And the para- 
balani may have performed a variety of functions to which neither 
the laconic imperial legislation nor the etymology of their name is 
necessarily any guide.°” What deserves emphasis is that for any 
student of guild demokratia the Alexandrians’ behaviour has a 
familiar ring; also that the emperor’s solution to the problem they 
posed was to regulate their activity by turning it into a kind of 
munus, as if the model of a charitable guild were the obvious one 
in the circumstances. : 

The context of these professional associations and their offshoots 
is a suitable one in which to introduce a Byzantine instance of 
that perhaps surprising phenomenon, the confraternity consisting 
entirely of priests. It is not obvious that such associations were 
ever widespread in Europe; and it would be tempting to assume 
that they must have been at their most numerous in the early 
Middle Ages, when diocesan organization was relative weak.>** 
From late Anglo-Saxon England there is certainly evidence of five 
priests’ guilds. Legislation apparently presupposes, moreover, that 
priests were generally organized into fraternities of this kind.°? 
There were, though, still at least four confraternities of priests in 
early modern London, suggesting that the institution had not lost 
its uses.°° One of these confraternities, that ‘of the Holy and 
Undivided Trinity of Sixty Priests’, is reminiscent of two groups 
that could be found on later medieval Byzantine Corfu. The first 
of them functioned in the city. From the reign of Manuel I (if not 
earlier) until well into the fifteenth century, there was a universitas 
(as it is described in the Latin charter surviving from the Venetian 


56 Pace the latest general account, Timothy S. Miller, The Birth of the Hospital in 
the Byzantine Empire (Baltimore 1985). 

57 Papyri landanae, ed J. Hummel (Leipzig 1938) pp. 383-7 no 154 lists those to 
whom wine should be distributed, probably by a church at Oxyrhynchus, c.600. 
It seems to include parabalani among the minor clerics. We cannot, however, 
assume a similarity of function between these and the Alexandrian parabalani. 
Cf Miller p. 129 for the analogous case of the dekanoi. 

58 Cf Meersseman, Ordo Fraternitatis, 1 pp. 25, 113-35, 154-87. 

5? Barlow, pp. 22-30, 249. 

6° Brigden p. 96 with n 157. Cf Norman P. Tanner, The Church in Late Medieval 
Norwich 1370-1532 (Toronto 1984) pp. 75-6 for a further example. 
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archives) of thirty-two priests, called oratores, who enjoyed a 
number of privileges and exemptions. In the countryside of Corfu 
there was a similar fraternity known as the Lextheriotai 
(Freemen).*' They formed a type of caste closely restricted to 
members of their own families — and for that too there is an English 
parallel in the ‘clerks of St Cuthbert’ at Durham.°? 

The charters of these priests’ confraternities form a point of 
transition from the ‘professional’ to the mainly pious in Byzantine 
religious associations, and to the one set of confraternity statutes 
that has survived. Among the typika or foundation charters that 
have come down to us is an informative twelfth-century text.© It 
represents a fresh copy (with a new subscription list) of a lost 
original dating back to 1048 that is said to have become illegible. It 
describes a confraternity of twenty clerics and twenty-nine laymen 
associated with the cult of the Theotokos Naupaktetissa in a mon- 
astery of Thebes. The members prayed for one another, their 
predecessors, the patriarch and others. They functioned as a burial 
club. And once a month they assembled at the icon of the Theo- 
tokos. They carried it in procession, singing hymns the while, to 
the station elected by the member whose turn it was to look after 
the image for the month following. There is very little here that a 
member of a twelfth or thirteenth-century Italian confraternity 
might have found strange. The typikon includes no reference to a 
common fund for feasting — but then not every Italian confraternity 
maintained one either.®* In the West, miraculous altarpieces or wax 
images of patron saints rather than icons would have been processed 
around the countryside, but that is the only major difference.° 
The Theban typikon is the only one of its kind to survive. But 
nothing in the text suggests the rarity or novelty of any of its 
provisions; its uniqueness may simply reflect the accidents of 


e! C.N. Sathas, Documents inédits relatifs a Phistoire de la Grèce au moyen age, 
vol 1 (Paris 1880) pp. 46-51 no 41; L.A. Romanos, Deltion tes Istorikes kat 
Ethnologikes Etairias tes Ellados, vol 2 (1889) pp. 591-608. See also P. Lemerle, 
‘Trois actes du Despote d’Epire Michel II concernant Corfu’, Hellenika 4 (1953) 
pp. 418-23, 425-6. I owe these references to the kindness of Professor 
D.M. Nicol. 

e? Barlow pp. 229-30. 

> ed J. Nesbit and J. Wiita in BZ 68 (1975) pp. 360-84. 

6+ Cf Meersseman, Ordo Fraternitatis, 1 pp. 60-5. 

65 Henderson, ‘Confraternities and the Church’; Weissman pp. 54~6. Cf R. Janin, . 
‘Les processions religieuses à Byzance’, REB 24 (1966) pp. 69-88. 
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archival preservation. There are no internal grounds for interpreting 
it as the product of some western influence or of some change in 
the character of Byzantine society.° Other pieces of evidence can, 
furthermore, be adduced as partial analogues. I here present them 
in reverse chronological order so that we may work our way back 
to the early Byzantine period. 

Processions of fraternities bearing icons of the Virgin, for 
instance, seem to have been noted during the later Middle Ages — 
alas without the vividness of a Celebi — by foreign witnesses as 
diverse as Pero Tafur, Clavijo (envoy to the Mongols) and Stephen 
of Novgorod.®’ Earlier on, Nikephoros Choumnos (c. 1260-1327) 
noted a group of monks and pious laymen, the Abramaioi andres, 
who met to read the Scriptures and practise charity.©* An eleventh- 
century manuscript dealing with events in the 840s tells how an 
icon of the Virgin had miraculously returned to Constantinople 
from Rome with the ending of iconoclasm and how a diakonia 
adelphon was formed to help parade it.®? (It is unfortunately not 
clear whether these ‘brothers’ were laymen.) Lastly, the seventh- 
century Miracles of Saint Artemius describe a brotherhood which 
paid funds into a common treasury for a supply of candles, and 
met to keep vigil every Saturday night and on feast days in the 
Constantinopolitan Church of St John Prodromos that contained 
Artemius’s relics.”° 

Serendipity produces no more than these few obscure references 
dealing mostly with the capital city. But they are sufficient to make 
the point that voluntary religious groups are evident from a number 
of centuries between the Arab and the Ottoman conquests. 
Whether such groups could have been found at every significant - 
shrine, how their numbers and degree of coherence altered over 
time, and into what sociological context they should be inserted 


66 Yet Kazhdan and Wharton Epstein suppose that ‘confraternities began to appear 
in the eleventh century’ (Change in Byzantine Culture p. 52) and that the location 
of the Theban confraternity reflects a new ‘decentralization’ of Byzantine life. 

67 References in Nesbitt-Wiita p. 382 with n 40. 

68]. Fr. Boissonade, Anecdota Graeca, 2 (Paris 1830) pp. 146-7. 

69 E.v. Dobschiitz, ‘Maria Romaia’, BZ 12 (1903) p. 202 no 23. Cf Janin p. 71. 

70 P, Maas, ‘Artemioskult in Konstantinopel’, Byzantinisch-Neugriechische Jahrbi- 
cher 1 (1920) pp. 377-80. The Miracles were edited by A. Papadopoulos-Ker- 
ameus in Varia Graeca Sacra (St Petersburg 1909) pp. 1-79. See especially Miracle 
18. 
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must all remain matters for surmise. So far, at least, no obvious 
reason has emerged why they should not have been widespread; 
Byzantine mentalités were not against them. 

Reference to the Miracles of Artemius has transferred the dis- 
cussion back to what is usually taken as the earliest distinct period 
in Byzantine history, the one ending in the seventh century. Here 
the evidence becomes unexpectedly plentiful — in comparison, that 
is, with the sources of both late Byzantium and early medieval 
Europe. It is also in many respects better evidence: narrative and 
circumstantial rather than cursory and legal. In Jerusalem, Antioch, 
Constantinople, Berytus, Alexandria and smaller towns the size of 
Oxyrhynchus (in Egypt if no other province) we find, from the 
mid-fourth century onwards, groups of those ‘devoted to the full 
Christian life with little, perhaps, to mark outwardly any sharp 
line between them and the rest of the Christian community’.”! 
These associations of philopono: (labour-lovers) or spoudaioi (zea- 
lots) — as they were often known ~ are what historians of early 
Byzantium have come to think of as lay confraternities.’”? They 
were to be found in Monophysite and Chalcedonian areas alike. 
Taken as a whole, their membership ranged widely in wealth and 
age. In some places there were separate associations for men and 
women.”? 

Their recorded attributes and activities are various. In his Life 
of Severus of Antioch, Zacharias Scholasticus enumerates the qual- 
ities of an Alexandrian philoponos — orthodoxy, humility, chastity, 
love of his fellows, compassion for the poor.’* Orthodoxy was 
demonstrated in prayer, liturgical chanting and the keeping of 


71 Derwas J. Chitty, The Desert a City (Oxford 1966) p. 3. S. Pétrideés, ‘Spoudaei 
et Philopones’, Echos d’Orient, 7 (1904) pp. 341-8, to which DACL sv ‘Con- 
fréries’ (H. Leclercq) adds little; Ewa Wipszycka, ‘Les confréries dans la vie 
religieuse de l’Egypte chrétienne’, Proceedings of the Twelfth International Con- 
gress of Papyrology, ed Deborah H. Samuel (Toronto 1970) pp. 511-25. See 
also Miller pp. 124-31, perhaps viewing confraternities too exclusively from the 
perspective of urban monasticism. Generalizations that follow are largely based 
on the evidence assembled by Pétridés and Wipszycka, though I cannot always 
follow their interpretations of it. Full discussion and documentation must be 
reserved to a forthcoming work. 

72 Zacharias Scholasticus, Life of Severus ed M-A. Kugener, PO 2 p. 24 shows that 
philoponos was the local Egyptian variant of spoudaios, and refers to still other 
groups of ‘companions’ who are for obvious reasons virtually untraceable. 

73 The story of ‘L’orfévre Andronicus’ (n 48 above) is the clearest evidence. 

74 PO 2 p. 12; cf p. 214 (Life by John of Beith-Aphthonia). 
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vigils, participation in ecclesiastical festivals, ceremonies and pro- 
cessions.” We do not find icons being venerated, but that is to 
be expected at this early date.”° Otherwise the piety of these 
confraternities clearly has a good deal in common with that of the 
later ones already mentioned. In this respect there seems to have 
been no break in confraternity history during the seventh century: 
throughout the Byzantine period, as throughout the Middle Ages 
in the West, some form of lay religious association seems to have 
been more or less inevitable. Zacharias Scholasticus’s mention of 
humility and chastity points, however, towards the more obviously 
ascetic character of the early associations — sexual abstinence, avoid- 
ance of baths, fasting and so forth. Charity towards others, as 
distinct from the exclusive, fraternal charity characteristic of the 
Theban group and of so many western confraternities, is also 
abundantly documented. We hear much of washing the dead, 
tending the sick, and distributing money or clothing.” Members’ 
conviviality is, in contrast, not mentioned in the sources. We 
know of the philoponion or meeting place that some associations 
maintained or were given, doubtless next to a shrine, but we do 
not know that there was feasting inside. That omission may simply 
reflect the nature of the texts. Members of these confraternities had 
after all intensified their links with the Church much more than 
they had severed their ties with the world; there remained a good 
deal in common between them and the ordinary lay worshipper — 
especially during the day, since their corporate activities were often 
nocturnal.”® They did not, with rare exceptions, attain to the feats 
of miraculous power that their world had come to expect from 


75 Wipszycka pp. 513-15; Vita Auxenti (Metaphrastic) PG 114 col 1380 seq; Cyril 
of Scythopolis, Vita Theodosii coenobiarchae, ed H. Usener (Leipzig 1890) 
pp. 105-6. The strangest function of the Alexandrian philopono: was to remind 
the Patriarch John ‘the Almoner’ that his tomb was unfinished: E. Dawes and 
N.H. Baynes, Three Byzantine Saints (Oxford 1948) pp. 228-9. 

76 Ernst Kitzinger, “The Cult of Images in the Age before Iconoclasm’, DOP 8 
(1954) pp. 83-149. l 
77 Wipszycka p. 513. Philoponoi or spoudaioi might marry, though perhaps live 
chastely: ‘L’orfévre Andronicus’; L. Clugnet, ‘Vies... d’anachorétes’, Revue de 
P Orient Chrétien 10 (1905) pp. 47-8; Sophronius, Miracles of SS Cyrus and John, 
ed Natalio Fernandez Marcos, Los ‘Thaumata’ de Sofronio (Madrid 1975) cap § 

pp. 249-51. Charity: ‘L’orfévre Andronicus’; Cyrus and John cap 35 pp. 318- 
22. See also n 93 below. 
78 PO 2 pp. 54-53; ‘L’orfévre Andronicus’. 
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holy men.”? They were not monks. Some of them could none the 
less be said to have ‘yielded nothing to monks’ in their dedication; 
membership of a confraternity might be seen as a preparation for 
becoming a monk; and some confraternities might themselves with 
the passage of time be converted into monasteries. 8° 

It is thus easy to conceive of the spoudaioi or philoponoi as 
constituting a ‘third order’ akin to that of the Mendicants in Italy. 
They certainly appear with some frequency in the texts as a distinct 
tagma or corps intermediate between clergy (or monks) and laity.®! 
And they could on occasion be treated as part of the ecclesiastical 
hierarchy, at least so far as distributions of wine were concerned. *? 
Encountering confraternities thus seemingly integrated into the 
structure of the Church, we may indeed begin to question whether 
they should be thought of as voluntary lay associations at all. But 
it would be wrong to envisage all confraternities of the period as 
having so formal and dependent a character that they were on the 
verge of turning into monasteries or minor clerical ‘orders’. 

Again the model of a spectrum suggests itself. A contrast with 
the extreme of formality and dependence among known lay groups 
will help to bring the character of the philopono: and spoudaioi 
into clearer focus. At that extreme can be located the groups that 
are sometimes, perhaps too hastily, taken as the simple equivalent 
of the philoponoi and spoudaioi among the congregations of the 
Syrian Orient, the benai and benat ge1ama, ‘sons and daughters of 
the covenant’. The term had originally embraced the whole 
Church. With the end of persecution, growth in the number of 
converts, and a concomitant decline in standards, the getama came 
to designate the group of Christians upon whom ‘the task fell to 
carry on the traditions of ascetic Christianity in the heart of the 


7° Though cf John Moschus, Pratum Spirituale, cap 176, PG 87 col 3044. 

#0 Clugnet, ‘Vies... d’anachoretés’; PO 2 p. 54; Wipszycka pp. 518-19; Pétrideés 
pp. 342-3. Length of service in a confraternity: Pratum Spirituale cap 61, PG 87 
col 2913; Miracles of Artemius p. 19. 

81 Cf ‘Fragmente einer Schrift des Martyrerbischofs Petrus von Alexandrien’, ed C. 
Schmidt, TU 5.4 (1901) p. 7. 

82 Papyri landanae (n 57 above); Berlin papyrus published Wipszycka pp. 522-5. 

® Arthur Védbus, History of Asceticism in the Syrian Orient, vol 1 CSCO sub 14 
(Louvain 1958) pp. 97 seq, vol 2 sub 17 (1960) pp. 332 seq gives the ‘standard’ 
interpretation. For different etymologies see Sebastian Brock, ‘Early Syrian Asce- 
ticism’, Numen 20 (1973) pp. 7-8. 
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congregations’.8* In many Syrian churches could thus be found 
these tagmata of men and, less frequently, women who ‘shall be 
continually in the worship service of the church and shall not cease 
the times of prayer and psalmody night and day’.®° They assisted 
in ecclesiastical administration. They acted as nurses in the Church’s 
hospitals and ministered to the poor.*¢ In all this they may have 
resembled the philoponoi and spoudaioi. But one peculiar feature 
already emerges in the type of source from which we can learn a 
good deal about them. The sons and daughters of the covenant 
emerge most clearly in legislative texts. Their career was nothing 
if not regulated. Some would have been recruited as children by 
an itinerant chorepiscopus, who was not above trickery in getting 
his way with their parents.8” Adult benai could live only with 
blood relatives or in specially designated dwellings adjacent to the 
church. They took a vow of virginity, wore distinctive clothes, 
and were not allowed to wash.*® Wine and meat were alike pro- 
hibited — so much for fraternal conviviality. There is indeed no 
sign of ‘horizontal’ ties between members of the gezama. But there 
are many signs of their strict supervision and maintenance by the 
Church. It is no surprise to find that ordinands were for preference 
to be sought among their number.®? 

The sons of the covenant thus represent one clear extreme of 
‘clericalization’ and uniformity in the confraternities of the early 
Byzantine era; there is more to their coming together than a 
spontaneous intensification or co-ordination of ordinary lay religi- 
osity. Comparison with them alerts us to the probable het- 
erogeneity and informality which the evidence for philoponoi and 
spoudaioi would tend to conceal. Only a few texts hint at the ways 
in which a confraternity might begin, or might gain in members. 


84 Vööbus, Asceticism, 2 p. 332. 

85 Syriac and Arabic Documents regarding Legislation relative to Syrian Asceticism, 
ed Vööbus (Stockholm 1960), pt 1 cap 3 no 20. 

86 V6dbus, Asceticism, 2 pp. 339-41. Charity: Vita of Rabbula of Edessa in S$ 
Ephraemi Syri, Rabulae Episcopi... Opera Selecta, ed J.J. Overbeck (Oxford 
1965) p. 203. 

87 John of Ephesus, Lives of the Eastern Saints, cap 16, PO 17 pp. 242-3; The 
Canons Ascribed to Maruta of Maipherqat, ed Vööbus, CSCO 439 (Louvain 
1982) no 26. 

88 Vodbus, Asceticism, 2 pp. 336-7. 

8° Canons Ascribed to Maruta canon 25. 
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The more ‘zealous’ and ‘industrious’ in a congregation naturally 
distinguished themselves from the rest and consorted with one 
another;?° parents no longer had children to care for and so could 
devote themselves more fully to extra-familial piety; a Chalcedonian 
shrine isolated in a Monophysite province needed maintaining and 
defending; students found the energy and the leisure to respond 
to the challenge of undiminished paganism; while for the phil- 
anthropic in a large poverty-ridden city the pooling of resources 
had obvious advantages.”' Much, too, would depend on compelling 
leadership.” (The prime example is the Monophysite Paul of Ant- 
ioch travelling from city to city, establishing in each a diakonia or 
charitable centre and cajoling rich men into running it.) To all 
this the encouragement and involvement of clerics or monks was 
perhaps secondary. 

A proper account of such ad hoc associations would place them 
in the context not only of guilds (which have already been exam- 
ined) but of numerous monastic regimes, changing boundaries 
between cleric and layman, and the obscure growth of heretical 
sects.°4 There are no clear limits to what may serve as immediate 
background. That is one lesson to be derived from a comparative 
investigation. The other is that we should acknowledge the distant 
beginnings and essential continuity throughout the Middle Ages of 
the history of confraternities. “The medieval drive to association’ 
was indeed pan-medieval. Developments in late antiquity and the 
early Middle Ages merit longer attention than they have so far 
received. The confraternities and guilds of the medieval eastern 
empire were closer to European ones in purpose and structure than 


°° Cf PO 2 p. 24: ‘we found ourselves in the churches with those that one calls 
philoponoi’. References to spoudaio: laikot and such like need not on the other 
hand always indicate the formation of confraternities. Spoudaios and philoponos 
retained their ‘non-technical’ meanings: cf Athanasius, Life of Antony, cap 4, PG 
28 col 436A for individual spoudaioi; Socrates HE viii 23. The sixth-century 
Monophysite philosopher John Philoponos need not ever have belonged to a 
philoponion: that was simply his name (l am grateful to Mr P.M. Fraser for 
advice here). 

"I Torfévre Andronicus’; Cyrus and John caps 5, 35; PO 2 pp. 54-5 - cf 
W.H.C. Frend, The Rise of the Monophysite Movement, 2nd ed (Cambridge 
1979) p. 203; Pétridés pp. 346-7; Chitty p. 93. See also n 93 below. 

°? Cyrus and John cap 5; PO 2 pp. 32-3; Vita Theodosii pp. 105-6. 

” Evidence collected by Patlagean, Pauvreté, p. 192. 

°* Heresy: Gilbert Dagron, ‘Les moines et la ville’, Travaux et Mémoires, 4 (1970) 
pp. 229-76; Patlagean, Pauvreté, pp. 134-5. 
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might have been thought. And they deserve ample space in any 
future conspectus — not least because they tell us much about the 
‘horizontal’ aspect of Byzantine society. Whether we adopt the 
perspective of la longue durée or of histoire totale, periods of 
proliferation such as that of the later Middle Ages in the West 
perhaps come to seem less extraordinary — and certainly less in 
need of biological summation.?° 


All Souls College 
Oxford 


Postscript. Dr Judith Herrin has kindly allowed me to read her 
unpublished paper presented to the Davis Center in March 1985, 
‘From Bread and Circuses to Soup and Salvation: the Origins of 
Byzantine Charity’. She there draws attention to evidence of a 
group of persecuted Chalcedonians attached to the Anastasis church 
in Constantinople in the 660s whose members sustained one 
another through correspondence and appear to have continued 
the traditions of the spoudaioi. See Robert Devréesse, ‘La lettre 
d’Anastase l’apocrisaire . . .’, An Bol 73 (1955) pp. 5-16. 


95] discussed the topic of confraternities with the late Professor J.M. Wallace- 
Hadrill only a few days before his sudden death. I take this, the first opportunity 
of recording a largely scholarly indebtedness to him. I am grateful to Mr. 
P.M. Fraser, Dr John Henderson and Dr Richard Smith for comments on an 
earlier version of this paper. 
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